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What  Gan  Be  Done  with  from  One  to  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  in  Oregon 


TIME  and  again  the  question  comes  “How  much  money  must  I  have 
to  make  it  safe  to  go  out  to  Oregon ?”  Or,  in  another  form,  “Is  a 
thousand  dollars  enough  to  start  on  in  Oregon?”  Or,  again,  “What 
can  a  man  do  in  Oregon  with  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five  thousand 
dollars  ?  ’  ’ 

All  difficult  questions  to  answer  for  several  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  with  the  hundreds  of  new  settlers  coming  in,  the  prices  of  land 
are  rising.  The  answer  of  five  years  ago,  after  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  closed  its  gates,  will  not  fit  the  facts  today. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  answer,  however  honestly  it  is  given, 
may  hardly  meet  the  case  of  the  man  who  asks — and  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  “man  behind  the  gun”  will  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

A  third  is  that  the  man  asking  the  question  has  his  mind  set  on 
one  special  line  of  work,  about  which  he  knows,  or  believes  he  knows, 
the  necessary  things,  and  the  answer  may  apply  to  something  else. 
Yet  these  questions  are  reasonable  enough  and  deserve  and  therefore 
shall  receive,  the  plainest  possible  reply. 

Taking,  then,  the  first  question,  “How  much  money  must  I  have 
to  make  it  safe  to  start  life  on  an  Oregon  farm?”  Who  puts  the  ques¬ 
tion? 

A  stout  young  bachelor,  able  and  willing  to  work,  can  find  a  place 
on  farm,  ranch,  dairy  or  orchard,  or  in  a  logging  camp  or  lumber  mill 
in  almost  every  district  in  this  state — for  the  complaint  is  heard  here, 
as  in  the  older  states  to  the  east  of  us — “How  hard  it  is  to  get  reliable 
help!”  For  want  of  it,  they  say,  many  men  are  selling  off  their  cows, 
and  changing  their  whole  course  of  farm  life.  For  good  dairy  help 
from  $25  to  $35  a  month  and  board  is  freely  offered.  Workers  in  the 
logging  camps  have  been  getting  from  $2.25  to  $3  a  day — with  seven 
days  in  the  week,  paying  about  $4.50  a  week  for  board. 

The  capable  bachelor,  then,  will  soon  lay  by  enough  to  make  a  start 
for  himself.  It  is  common  for  such  a  one  to  put  his  first  savings  into 
getting  a  homestead,  then  setting  in  to  work  hard,  building  his  cabin, 
clearing  and  fencing  enough  land  for  a  garden,  and  then  leaving  cabin 
and  its  furnishings  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  wood  rats,  while  the  homesteader  goes  to  work  “outside”  for 
another  small  stake,  with  which  to  get  back  to  his  quarter  section  and 
improve  it  some  more.  Such  a  man  can,  and  often  does,  start  with  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  pocket  but  makes  good. 
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The  Homestead  and  Its  Cost. 

There  are  homesteads  and  homesteads.  The  newcomer  sees  plenty 
of  advertisements,  wherein  the  offer  is  made  to  find  him  a  location 
and  set  him  on  it  for  $100.  And  others  offer  to  sell  him  a  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  a  homestead  claim  for  prices  varying  from  $200  to  $1000. 
Beware.  One  widow  from  the  East,  with  three  small  children,  and 
$500,  paid  a  stranger  $200  for  a  relinquishment  of  a  homestead  claim  in 
the  small  timber  of  a  county  in  Southern  Oregon.  The  claim  to  which 
she  was  introduced  turned  out  to  be  two  miles  from  that  corresponding 
with  the  legal  description  in  her  papers.  But  before  the  poor  woman 
could  get  to  an  understanding  with  the  locator  the  man  had  disappeared 
with  her  $200.  This  woman,  however,  made  good.  She  got  a  job  as 
cook  in  a  logging  camp  near  by  and  did  well. 

But  her  example  points  to  this.  In  a  strange  land  and  among 
strange  men  let  the  new  settler  stay  with  his  locator  on  the  vacant 
homestead  long  enough  to  be  shown  the  survey  marks  and  blazes,  and 
get  acquainted  with  the  neighbors  well  enough  to  be  satisfied  by  them 
that  the  N.  E.  %  of  section  22,  township  X,  range  Y,  means  the  very 
quarter  section  to  which  his  locating  papers  apply. 

Among  the  hills  of  the  coast  counties  of  Western  Oregon  many 
Scandinavians  have  homesteaded.  Some  homesteads  are  still  open  there. 
Several  of  these  locations  an  ordinary  farmer  would  hesitate  to  buy  for 
50  cents  an  acre.  But  the  men  who  are  on  them  with  their  families 
are  satisfied.  Let  us  choose  one  man  and  visit  him. 

After  a  year’s  work  the  first  rough  cabin  has  been  enlarged.  The 
garden  plot  is  doubled  in  size  and  the  spaded  ground  shows  more 
potatoes  and  rutabagas  and  cabbages  than  fern.  A  few  berries  and 
strawberries,  the  willing  gift  of  the  neighbors,  are  growing  well.  Split 
fir  trunks  make  troughs  to  lead  the  neighboring  spring  to  the  cabin 
door.  The  cow  bell  of  the  one  cow  tinkles  in  the  nearby  underbrush. 
The  pig  pen  of  rough  poles  has  an  occupant.  A  band  of  chickens  is 
scratching  outside  the  picket  fence.  A  rough  pole  shed  with  roof  of 
stakes,  hand-split  from  that  fallen  cedar  tree,  is  the  beginning  stage 
of  the  barn  to  be.  In  the  west  half  of  the  garden  patch  is  a  thrifty  bed 
of  kale  for  winter  use.  A  long  row  of  tall  sunflowers  along  the  garden 
fence  marks  the  provisions  for  the  chickens’  winter  feed.  The  one 
beehive  by  the  side  of  the  cabin  will  soon  have  neighbors  from  the 
swarm  already  clustering  in  the  sunlight  outside  their  home. 

The  light-haired  Scandinavian  and  his  two  tow-headed  boys  are 
certain  to  be  found  working  early  and  late,  cutting  the  brush  and  logs, 
and  burning  for  the  future  clover  field.  The  mother  is,  maybe,  lending 
a  hand  with  a  big  log,  or  using  the  mattock  and  hoe  in  the  garden 
patch.  All  are  both  healthy  and  cheerful,  even  if  they  do  work  hard 
and  long. 

How  do  they  live  ?  To  us  city  folk  it  does  seem  a  problem,  but  not 
to  them.  The  father  goes  out  to  work  for  a  few  weeks  now  and  again 
throughout  the  year.  He  is  a  good  hand  and  earns  good  pay — enough 
to  buy  coffee  and  sugar,  flour,  rice,  lard,  and  a  few  clothes  and  coal 
oil  for  the  morning  and  evening  lamp.  Even  after  a  few  months  the 
homestead  yields  them  all  the  necessaries,  and  the  first  rung  is  mounted 
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of  the  ladder  of  success.  The  hard  pinch,  of  course,  is  the  start  and 
the  next  six  months.  After  that,  bar  sickness,  accident  and  death, 
the  way  is  plain.  And  the  courage  of  these  people  is  not  blind  fatal¬ 
ism,  but  a  simple  faith  in  the  kindly  providence  of  God. 

Let  us  see  how  large  is  the  sum  that  has  given  our  Scandinavian 
friend  his  start.  We  assume  that  the  railroad  fares  to  Oregon  are 
paid.  Since  it  is  very  probable  that  they  came  from  Minnesota,  the 
colonist  fares  in  March  or  September  would  be  about  $33  for  each 
adult  and  half  fare  for  the  two  boys  that  we  have  in  mind. 

Our  friend  has  finished  his  journey  at  some  town  in  any  one  of  the 
nine  counties  of  the  WTillamette  Valley,  or  going  farther  south  still, 
then  at  any  one  of  the  growing  towns  between  Eugene  and  Ashland. 

He  goes  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Commercial  Club  or  Develop¬ 
ment  League,  for  one  or  other  is  sure  to  be  doing  business  in  every 
town  along  the  route — and  gets  most  safe  and  sound  advice  as  to  men 
and  places.  At  the  county  clerk’s  office  he  finds  the  big  county  map, 
and  learns  of  the  homestead  lands  still  open.  The  locator  suggested 
by  the  Commercial  Club  or  League  secretary  will  almost  certainly  give 
him  a  square  deal.  Our  friend  will  nowadays  have  to  go  some  miles 
from  town  to  find  land  still  open.  But  neighbors  will  be  the  nearer  to 
him  since  settlement  is  so  fast  spreading  into  the  foothills  and  side  val¬ 
leys  along  the  stream. 

Leaving  wife  and  children  at  the  modest  hotel  of  the  county  town, 
he  and  his  locator  start  for  the  open  quarter  section  they  have  fixed 
on.  Probably,  there  are  only  a  few  acres  of  bottom  land,  the  rest  is 
fern  and  brush,  with  many  a  fallen  log  and  standing  stump.  The  good 
road  near  town  has  been  left  for  a  side  lane  leading  past  farms  at 
first,  then  the  fences  are  left  behind  and  the  trail  leads  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  untilled,  unoccupied  land. 

In  an  hour  or  two,  the  quarter  section  they  have  in  mind  is  reached, 
and  he  gazes  for  the  first  time  on  the  Oregon  scene  now  offered  him 
as  home,  so  strange  to  his  Minnesota-taught  eyes.  But  the  grass  under 
foot  is  green  and  thick,  the  fern  on  the  upland  is  tall  and  strong,  the 
hazel,  vine  maple,  wild  cherry  and  alder  of  the  underbrush  show  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  The  little  creek  flows  clear  and  bright  over  its  gravel 
bed,  and  the  drink  he  stoops  for  is  cold.  So  he  decides  that  he  might 
go  farther  and  fare  worse,  and  goes  back  to  the  country  town  to  make 
his  homestead  claim  and  fit  out  for  his  new  venture.  What  will  he 
spend  ? 

If  dollars  are  very  few  he  puts  off  buying  a  wagon  and  team  till 
the  next  coming  year,  and  hires  his  goods  and  purchases  packed  to  the 
site  of  the  new  home.  But  a  cabin  they  must  have,  and  that  means 
doors  and  windows,  a  cook  stove,  a  little  furniture  and  needful  fittings 
A  hundred  dollars  will  go  a  long  way  for  these — but  an  extra  twenty 
or  thirty  can,  maybe,  be  spared.  As  no  team  and  wagon  is  now 
bought,  neither  are  plow  and  harrow  actual  necessities,  so  they  will 
be  passed  by.  But  axes,  shovels,  grubbers  and  some  carpenter’s  tools, 
wedges  and  crowbar  they  must  have — nails  and  some  spikes,  and  a  coil 
or  two  of  barbed  wire  will  be  added — so  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars 
more  are  left  at  the  hardware  store.  Flour  and  oatmeal,  sugar,  tea 
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and  coffee,  a  very  little  bacon,  dried  prunes  or  apples,  a  sack  of  salt, 
mean  that  thirty  dollars  go  for  food.  Potatoes  will  be  bought,  cheaply 
enough,  from  the  nearest  neighbor.  Clothes  and  bedding,  and  kitchen 
and  tableware  are  in  their  trunks  and  boxes. 

They  must  hire  a  wagon  from  the  town  to  pack  their  goods  to  the 
new  home.  And  to  pay  a  man  to  help  for  a  few  days  till  they  get  the 
cabin  built  is  good  economy,  even  if  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  are  so  spent. 
Husband  and  wife  sum  up  their  purchases  and  find  their  little  store 
of  money  the  smaller  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  ne¬ 
cessities  for  the  start.  Add  a  hundred  for  the  locator’s  fee  for  finding 
them  the  homestead,  and  forty  more  for  the  first  payment  on  the 
claim,  hotel  expenses  and  some  odds  and  ends,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  ($360)  is  the  total  for  the  start. 

But  then  he  knows  he  should  have  in  reserve  for  next  year 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  wagon  and  team  of  lit¬ 
tle  horses,  forty  for  a  cow,  five  for  a  young  sow,  six  for  chickens, 
twenty-five  for  plow  and  harrow,  thirty  for  harness,  ten  for  saddle 
and  bridle,  which,  if  not  in  this  year,  then  surely  in  the  next  year 
he  should  have.  This  means  that  by  the  time  the  family  is  settled  in 
the  homestead  and  at  work,  with  a  clear  road  ahead  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  and  tweny-five  ($725.00)  dollars  will  have  been  laid 
out.  If  a  man  has  this  sum  he  can  get  through  in  comfort;  some  I 
have  known  began  with  a  good  deal  less. 

He  can  do  with  $475  if  he  postpones  buying  the  wagon  and  team 
until  he  can  better  afford  it. 

Suppose  a  man  and  his  wife  are  willing  to  take  more  chances. 
Never  forget  the  “and  his  wife”.  How  many  good  wives  have  I 
known  who  are  the  strength  and  stay  of  husband  and  children  here  in 
the  new  land.  Cheerful,  contented,  industrious  early  and  late —  burn¬ 
ing  a  lone  lamp  long  after  the  children  are  in  bed,  to  mend  their 
clothes,  their  own  work  unending  while  strength  lasts.  Homestead 
and  farm  life  on  the  edge  of  civilization  is,  I  feel  sure,  far  harder  on 
the  woman  of  the  family  than  on  the  man.  Yet  in  these  cabins  there 
is,  as  a  rule  with  few  exceptions,  an  air  of  comfort,  of  content,  of 
cheerful  hospitality,  depending  not  on  the  outside  possessions  but  the 
outcome  of  the  character  of  their  in-dwellers. 

I  wrote  “take  chances.” — An  instance  will  illustrate. 

A  mechanic  from  Chicago  arrived  in  Oregon  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  sickly  wife  and  four  children.  He  had  but  few  dollars  left 
when  the  first  hotel  bill  was  paid.  The  time  was  early  June.  He  found 
an  eighty  acre  homestead  in  the  brush,  made  his  claim,  and  went  on  to 
it  for  a  few  days.  He  bought  a  tent  and  the  family  camped  out,  sick 
wife  and  all,  for  a  life  in  the  open,  which  he  called  heaven,  after  the 
impure  air  and  long  grim  streets  of  the  smoky  city  by  the  lake.  In 
a  week’s  time  he  had  to  get  work  to  do.  They  took  down  the  tent  and 
set  it  up  again  in  Hood  Biver  for  the  strawberry  picking.  When  that 
was  done  the  wife  was  on  the  up  grade,  feeling  stronger  than  for 
years.  So  they  moved  to  the  Willamette  Valley  with  their  tent  and  the 
father  got  work  in  the  hay  field.  Still  moving  south  their  next  stay 
was  near  Eugene,  on  a  vegetable  and  berry  farm.  Then  back  to 
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the  Willamette  Valley  for  the  wheat  harvest.  Then  to  the  hop  yards, 
where  the  whole  family,  the  recovered  wife  and  four  children  all 
joined  in.  There  they  cleared  $150  and  were  ready  to  go  on  to  their 
homestead  and  find  in  reality  both  house  and  home. 

They  have  prospered — as  many  others  have  done  before  and  since. 
But  I  think  two  hundred  dollars  was  the  sum  total  of  their  pile.  An 
instance  to  be  admired  of  us  all — not  to  be  followed  unless  the  same 
qualities  of  courage,  intelligence,  industry,  and  perseverance  can  be 
relied  on  as  the  best  stock  in  trade. 

Most  of  those,  however,  who  arrive  in  Oregon  ready  to  take  root, 
have  more  money  at  their  command — the  majority  not  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars.  How  far  will  that  sum  go? 

The  Thousand  Dollar  Man. 

How  the  $1000  shall  be  spent,  and  how  far  it  will  go  depends  on 
the  industry  chosen,  and  on  the  place  where  the  newcomer  is  to 
settle  down.  It  is  assumed  that  life  on  the  land  in  one  form  or  another 
is  the  choice.  Many  lines  are  open. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  orcharding  in  Oregon.  But  no  one  with 
only  $1000  at  his  disposal  need  try  for  an  established  orchard  in  any 
of  the  well  known  and  fully  developed  fruit  districts. 

Bearing  orchards  in  any  of  them  vary  in  price  from  $600  to  $1000 
an  acre  and  no  one  can  make  a  living  on  a  small  orchard  not  in  bear¬ 
ing.  If  land  is  bought  to  set  it  out  in  trees,  six  years  must  pass  before 
the  crop  realizes  any  sum  worth  mentioning  if  yearling  trees  are 
planted.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  yearlings  or  two  year  old 
trees  do  best  when  mature,  probably  the  yearling  trees  have  better 
chance  to  live  and  thrive  through  the  first,  which  is  the  trying  year. 
So  our  $1000  newcomer  may  as  well  put  orcharding  aside. 

Shall  he  venture  on  buying  land?  Yes,  if  he  and  his  wife,  (for 
they  must  share  the  responsibility  of  the  decision,)  have  not  only  the 
will  and  intention  and  capacity  to  work,  but  also  some  knowledge  of 
what  the  new  start  involves.  They  will  have  to  get  back  some  few 
miles  from  town  and  railroad,  but  not  too  far  from  school.  Rural 
free  delivery  routes  radiate  from  nearly  every  town  in  Oregon.  The 
wires  of  the  independent  farm  telephones  are  seen  stretching  along 
all  roads.  It  used  to  be  that  half  a  day  in  every  week  was  wasted  in 
the  trip  to  town  to  get  the  mail — those  times  are  past. 

Another  lesson  has  been  learned,  and  that  the  most  important 
for  the  newcomer.  It  should  be  printed  in  every  leaflet,  and  in  every 
farm  newspaper,  and  discussed  in  every  grange.  Ownership  of  more 
land  than  a  man  can  use  to  the  full,  impoverishes  and  does  not  enrich 
him.  Put  it  in  other  words — Don’t  lock  up  money  in  land  that  you 
cannot  farm.  Or,  again,  tighten  your  purse  strings  when  you  start  to 
buy  your  land  that  you  may  have  the  more  wherewith  to  stock  and 
use  what  you  do  buy. 

It  used  to  be,  and  that  a  few  years  back,  that  the  $1000  man 
could  buy  a  little  farm  of  80  acres.  In  those  days  it  took  80  acres  to 
do  what  40  acres  better  farmed  will  do  today.  So  our  man  must 
start  out  for  a  40  acre  farm. 
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In  any  county  of  Western  Oregon  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  his 
40  acres,  six  or  seven  miles  from  town  and  railroad  depot,  for  not 
more  than  $25  or  $35  an  acre.  It  should  have  a  fair  house  (three 
rooms  and  an  L),  a  decent  barn,  pig  stye  and  chicken  house,  a  small 
home  orchard  and  not  less  than  10  acres  of  plow  land,  the  rest  of  the 
40  acres  in  pasture  more  or  less  cleared.  If  he  gets  more  improvements 
than  these  he  gets  a  bargain — provided  that  the  land  is  up  to  the 
average  standard  of  quality,  and  that  there  are  either  running  water, 
or  good  springs  on  the  place. 

To  find  what  he  wants  let  the  stranger  get  advice  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  or  Development  League  in  the  town  nearby,  and  consult 
such  real  estate  man  as  is  there  introduced  to  him.  He  is  safer  so 
than  in  dealing  with  any  strange  landowner  who  may  pick  him  up — 
and  there  are  plenty  of  such  ever  on  the  look  out  for  the  newcomer. 

Having  then  found  the  40  acre  place  he  fancies,  the  buyer  must 
bargain  to  pay  down  not  more  than  $300  of  the  $1000  price  and  get, 
if  possible,  two  and  three  years  to  pay  the  balance,  which  should 
carry  not  over  7  per  cent  interest  per  annum.  Our  friend  has  then 
$700  left.  What  shall  he  do  with  it? 

Money  in  Dairying. 

No  line  of  work  that  he  can  take  up  is  as  sure  and  as  profitable 
as  dairying.  The  small  farmer  of  the  cross  roads  gets  as  much  per 
pound  of  butter  fat  from  his  one  can  of  cream  as  the  dairyman  with 
his  thirty  or  fifty  cows.  In  the  districts  with  which  the  writer  is 
familiar  the  creamery  gives  Portland  prices  for  butter  fat  less  2J 
cents  per  pound.  Cream  is  desired  to  be  delivered  at  the  R.  R.  depot 
not  less  than  twice  a  week,  but  the  one-can-a-week  man  is  not  refused 
if  the  cream  is  good  and  has  been  well  cared  for  all  the  time.  Pay 
day  comes  once  a  month,  and  the  check  comes  to  the  day  according 
to  the  bargain. 

If  the  new  farmer  has  the  ten  acres  of  plow  land  and  twenty- 
five  acres  of  fair  pasture  of  which  we  spoke,  five  acres  of  the  forty 
are  left  for  orchard,  garden,  small  crops,  and  calf  pasture  close  to 
the  house.  In  that  case  our  man  can  venture  on  7  cows,  for  which  he 
will  have  to  give  from  $30  to  $45  each,  choosing  good  young  cows  of 
the  country,  graded  with  Jersey  or  Guernsey  blood.  Such  cows  are 
hardier  and  better  rustlers  than  the  pure  breds — cost  much  less,  and 
their  steer  calves  are  worth  more  than  the  Jerseys.  On  these  terms 
perhaps  $280  of  his  $700  will  go  for  his  7  cows.  If  he  cares  for  his 
cows  as  he  should  they  will  bring  him  in  $6  to  $7  each  a  month — in 
other  words  his  returns  from  the  creamery  should  total  to  not  less  than 
$40  to  $45  a  month.  For  his  cream  separator  he  will  have  to  pay  about 
$80.  Any  one  of  the  five  or  six  standard  makes  will  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  them,  and  each  has  its 
special  friends.  Every  creamery  man  is  the  agent  for  one  or  other, 
and  will  readily  arrange  a  purchase  by  monthly  payments  deducted 
from  the  cream  checks,  if  it  is  not  desired  to  pay  the  full  price  when 
the  separator  is  bought. 
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The  $1000  is  now  reduced  to  $420  and  it  must  be  stretched  to  cover 
all  it  may.  A  small  wagon  and  team  he  should  have.  By  taking  time 
to  look  around  he  may  get  what  he  wants  for  $250  and  his  harness  will 
cost  him  $30  more.  He  can  buy  a  young  sow  for  $10  and  two  dozen 
well  bred  chickens  for  $12.  With  that  his  stock  purchase  should  cease. 
He  will  have  $118  left.  The  plow  and  harrow  will  cost  $20  and  tools 
$8  more.  The  pile  is  brought  down  to  $90.  Flour  and  groceries,  and 
such  necessary  furnishings  as  the  good  wife  requires,  will  take  this, 
and  more  if  it  were  possible — but  the  start  is  made  and  the  way  plain, 
bar  accident  and  unforseen  demands. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  $40  a  month  from  the  7  cows  is  not  all, 
or  nearly  all,  that  the  40  acres  in  the  foothills  will  produce. 

Among  his  purchases  was  a  young  sow  at  $10.  The  sow,  as  she 
matures,  will  have  two  litters  a  year,  beginning  with  four  or  five,  the 
number  rising  to  eight  or  ten  to  the  litter  if  the  mother  is  well  fed 
and  cared  for.  The  experience  of  the  writer  is  confirmed  by  many  of 
his  neighbors  among  the  foothills.  Mother  and  youngsters  thrive  on 
the  clover  fields,  and  in  the  rough  pastures  as  well,  except  when  snow 
is  lying  on  the  ground.  One  good  feed  a  day  of  the  separated  milk 
keeps  the  little  ones  growing  without  other  feed  than  the  green  clover 
until  they  are  a  year  old.  They  should  then  weigh  from  100  to  140 
pounds.  If  put  up  in  the  pen  for  six  weeks  they  will  be  ready  for 
the  butcher,  and  command  the  highest  market  price  for  breakfast 
bacon.  And  the  highest  price  for  1910  was  close  to  10  cents  a  pound 
on  foot. 

No  money  has  gone  out  of  the  farmer's  pockets  to  rear  these  pigs 
and  fatten  them  except  for  the  dry  feed  when  put  in  the  pen  for  the 
last  six  weeks.  The  year  before  last  we  found  that  the  cost  of  the 
feed  we  bought  was  under  $2  for  each  hog.  Last  year  we  used  the  gas¬ 
oline  engine  that  came  to  our  farm  in  October  to  saw  the  winter’s  fire 
wood,  and  set  it  to  running  the  little  feed  mill.  The  surplus  oats 
raised,  and  about  20  bushels  of  wheat  that  could  be  spared  after  set¬ 
ting  aside  enough  for  the  year’s  flour,  yielded  enough  ground  feed 
to  fatten  all  the  hogs,  and  to  help  out  the  weakest  of  the  calves  through 

from  Janaurv  to  March. 

%/ 

The  green  grass  and  clover  will  not  keep  the  cows  in  full  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  Therefore  from  the  five  acre 
patch  near  the  house,  that  was  left  out  from  the  plow  land  and  mead¬ 
ow  and  pasture  land  that  made  up  the  forty  acres  of  the  farm,  not 
less  than  two  acres  should  be  set  out  in  thousand  headed  kale.  Set¬ 
ting  out  the  young  plants  in  July,  and  keeping  them  clean  and  not 
overgrown  by  weeds,  is  hard  work,  and  trying  to  one  not  used  to  it. 
But  no  work  done  on  the  farm  pays  beter.  The  green  leaves,  fresh 
and  crisp  are  relished  by  the  cows  better  than  any  other  food  when 
the  summer  growth  of  clover  and  tame  grasses  has  begun  to  dry  up — 
and  the  kale  keeps  fresh  in  storm  and  sunshine,  and  when  the  winter ’s 
snow  is  on  the  ground. 

Another  crop  never  to  be  left  out  is  the  vetch.  Cut  green  in  early 
fall  it  is  a  great  milk  producer  and  the  hay  is  another  standby  for  the 
winter  milk. 
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Government  Aid  Given. 

For  several  years  alfalfa  has  been  tried  successfully  from  one  end 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  to  the  other.  But  it  is  a  comparatively  new 
crop  in  Western  Oregon.  Every  new  settler  should  sow  at  least  a 
small  acreage.  This  is  not  the  place  for  cultural  directions.  If  in 
doubt  how  to  prepare  the  seed  bed,  when  and  how  to  sow  the  alfalfa, 
write  to  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Corvallis,  Benton  County,  Oregon,  and  the  settler 
will  promptly  get  full  and  free  instructions. 

Our  friend  was  to  start  with  two  dozen  chickens  on  his  new 
farm.  He  should  finish  his  first  season  with  not  less  than  a  hundred 
hens.  The  prize  winner  at  the  poultry  show  in  Portland  held  in  1910 
was  a  girl  whose  twenty  hens  laid  an  average  of  140  eggs  in  the  past 
season,  and  brought  in  in  money  $2.09  for  each  hen.  Farm  eggs  in 
Portland  have,  daring  the  winter,  been  worth  from  35  to  45  cents  a 
dozen.  Chickens  for  the  table  cost  from  50  to  75  cents  each.  Judge 
whether  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  forty-acre  farmer  to  put  some 
money  and  comparatively  more  time  into  the  poultry  yard.  Not  less 
than  $100  a  year  is  easy  money  from  the  chickens. 

Among  the  side  shows  on  the  40  acre  farm  in  Western  Oregon 
the  bees  must  not  be  forgotten.  Bee-keeping  is  not  receiving  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  attention  it  deserves.  Here  also  we  write  from 
actual  experience  and  from  observation  spread  over  many  years.  Bee 
food  is  both  plentiful  and  good.  The  warm  sunshine  in  late  February 
is  apt  to  waken  the  bees  from  their  winter  sleep,  and  call  them  out  to 
look  on  the  new  world.  The  yellow  catkins  on  the  willows  by  the 
streams  attract  these  pioneers,  and  feed  them  until  the  early  fruit 
blossoms  unfold.  Then  in  every  orchard  the  cheerful  humming  of  the 
bees  tells  that  spring  has  come.  When  the  white  petals  of  the  blos¬ 
soms  strew  the  ground  the  early  heads  of  the  white  clover  invite  the 
bees,  and  keep  them  busy  till  the  summer  days  are  past.  Meanwhile 
the  vine  maple  yields  both  honey  in  the  buds  and  honey  dew  on  the 
sticky  leaves,  and  there  too  the  bees  are  hard  at  work.  Fall  draws 
on  and  the  golden  rod  blooms  until  the  bees’ harvest  days  are  over, 
the  summer  past.  One  big  honey  harvest  has  been  forgotten.  The 
purple  flowers  of  the  vetch  perfume  the  air,  and  the  field  is  covered 
with  the  little  harvesters,  whose  hum  is  heard  when  one  is  very  many 
yards  away.  Honey  is  a  very  profitable  crop.  Each  hive  should 
yield  not  less  than  48  pounds  of  honey  in  two  supers.  Honey  is 
worth  not  less  than  12^  cents  a  pound — good,  clear  sections  fifteen 
cents  or  more.  One  hive,  then,  brings  in  $6  for  the  season — twenty 
hives  $120.  And  to  care  for  these  20  hives  the  season  long  will  not 
have  used  up  more  than  three  days  time  if  careful  count  is  kept. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  Indiana  Farmer,  one  of 
the  best  farm  papers  of  the  Middle  West.  Professor  Shaw  is,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  best-known  dairy  experts  in  the  United  States. 
Every  one  in  the  dairy  business  knows  him  and  trusts  without  question 
what  he  says. 
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Oregon  a  Great  Dairy  State. 

Written  for  the  Indiana  Farmer 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw. 

“I  do  not  know  any  region  that  has  better  facilities  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  make  any  exception  for  the  reason,  first, 
of  the  great  variety  of  succulent  feeds  that  can  be  grown.  Those 
feeds  include  clovers,  alfalfa,  vetches,  kale  and  corn  fodder.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  Oregon’s  supremacy  in  opportunity  is  the  fact  that 
grazing  may  continue  here  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year  in  many 
places,  and  the  soil  will  readily  produce  all  grain  food  wanted. 

“I  believe  that  a  man  who  knows  how  to  select  cows  and  how 
to  care  for  them  can  get  an  average  return  of  not  less  than  $100  per 
cow  each  year  in  Oregon  and  that  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by  the 
cow  will  be  under  $50.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  a  cow  yielding  such 
gross  returns  can  be  kept  for  less  than  $50.  We  have  proved  the  prem¬ 
ises  whereon  I  speak  under  more  adverse  conditions. 

“A  well  chosen  cow  will  make  300  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  If 
the  retail  price  of  this  butter  is  40  cents,  the  total  income  is  $120. 
which  figure  does  not  include  what  is  derived  from  the  by-products  of 
the  milk.  A  good  cow,  properly  fed,  will  jfield  6,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year.  Some  of  the  selling  prices  I  have  learned  in  the  retail  milk  busi¬ 
ness  of  Portland  show  that  the  dealers  are  getting  5  cents  a  pound 
for  this  milk,  which  means  an  aggregate  of  $300  a  year  for  what  one 
cow  will  give. 

“The  only  possible  thing  that  will  prevent  the  returns  I  have  in¬ 
dicated  is  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  cow.  Cost  of  cow  food  in  Oregon 
cannot  be  high  if  the  farmer  knows  how  to  grow  it.” 

Another  Method  of  Investment. 

But  dairying  does  not  suit  every  man.  There  is  the  daily  grind  of 
milking  and  seeing  the  cows  fed,  and  cleaning  up  cow  barns  and  sep¬ 
arators,  pails  and  utensils — then  in  a  few  hours  get  up  the  cows  and 
milk  again,  then  clean  up  and  separate.  The  round  of  daily  duties 
only  broken  into  by  the  drive  to  the  depot  with  the  cream.  A  dairy 
of  15  cows  takes  all  a  man’s  time  for  milking,  separating,  cleaning 
up  and  feeding — leaving  only  odds  and  ends  of  time  for  all  the  other 
work  about  the  place.  So  let  us  see  if  our  friend  the  settler  cannot 
put  his  forty  acres  to  some  other  use. 

His  land  he  buys,  as  in  the  other  case,  and  pays  $300  on  his  pur¬ 
chase,  leaving  the  $700  balance  of  his  $1000  to  be  expended.  He  must 
have  the  wagon  and  team,  and  pay  out  $250  for  it,  plow,  harrow  and 
harness  will  cost  him  $50  more.  He  has  but  $400  left. 

The  sow  for  $10,  the  two  dozen  chickens  for  $12,  tools  for  $8.  For 
necessary  furnishings,  food,  and  seed  he  will  need  the  balance  of  the 
next  $100  and  there  is  but  $300  to  invest.  One  family  cow  will  bring 
it  down  to  $260.  How  shall  that  be  used? 

All  depends  on  the  make  up  and  location  of  the  farm.  Much  of 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  hilly  and  brushy,  and  there  is,  probably,  wild 
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outrange  within  reach.  How  can  this  settler  of  ours  get  all  his  40 
acres  most  quickly  into  the  best  use?  Can  he  not  get  help  that  will 
cost  him  nothing  to  do  the  work  of  clearing,  and  put  money  into  his 
pocket  at  the  end  of  the  year?  If  he  knows  the  secret  of  sheep  and 
goats  he  can. 

A  year  or  so  ago  he  could  have  bought  100  wether  goats  for  $150 
and  probably  he  can  do  the  same  today  if  he  takes  time,  and  makes 
inquiry  of  his  neighbors,  or  advertises  his  needs  in  the  county  papers. 
He  can  spend  the  $110  he  has  left  on  sheep,  and  buy  for  about  $3.50  a 
head  all  that  he  has  money  for.  This  then  will  give  him  30  sheep 
to  start  his  flock.  It  is  said  that  the  goats  will  clear  the  brush  land  for 
him  at  the  rate  of  the  work  of  every  six  goats  instead  of  one  man. 
But  let  us  be  moderate  and  suggest  that  the  100  goats  will  eat  down 
and  kill  as  much  brush  as  say,  10  men  would  get  rid  of.  Of  course 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  goats  as  between  men,  but  the 
average  is  generally  stated  as  above. 

If  the  prices  of  mohair  keep  up  for  1911  at  the  level  they  reached 
in  1910  the  owner  of  the  goats  will  get  back  the  first  year  over  80  per 
cent  of  what  they  cost.  In  looking  ahead,  however,  he  will  allow  a  loss 
of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  before  shearing  time  comes  round.  So  be¬ 
fore  he  counts  profit  on  his  goats  he  should  take,  say,  $10  out  and  buy 
about  6  more  goats.  He  still  may  expect  to  make  $100  net  on  his  flock, 
and  go  on  the  next  year  with  undiminished  numbers.  As  for  his  little 
flock  of  30  sheep  they  should  bring  him  $1  a  head  for  wool  at  shearing 
time,  and,  if  he  has  bought  ewes  he  may  expect,  say,  20  lambs  and  not 
be  disappointed.  Sheep  multiply  at  an  astonishing  rate  if  the  owner 
is  not  compelled  to  sell  any  off  for  three  years  after  their  purchase,  as 
all  sheepmen  know.  This  man’s  hogs  and  chickens  will  be  as  prolific 
as  the  other’s  and  his  bees  as  well. 

The  goats  will  need  but  very  little  feeding — only  in  extreme  bad 
weather  or  when  snow  is  on  the  ground  will  they  require  hay.  Most 
of  the  goat  owners  go  out  into  the  brush  with  their  axes  in  bad 
weather  and  chop  for  a  few  hours.  The  goats  go  for  the  twigs  and 
branches  with  appetite  indeed.  Provision  must  be  made,  however,  for 
the  sheep.  The  sooner  a  clean  pasture  in  white  clover  and  tame  grasses 
is  ready  for  them,  the  better.  And  clover  and  vetch  hay  for  the  winter 
months,  with  an  alfalfa  field,  and  kale  and  Essex  grape,  will  help  out 
not  only  the  sheep,  but  the  cow,  the  horses  and  the  hogs. 

Clearing  Land — Char-Pitting. 

A  few  words  on  clearing  land.  Our  new  comers  are  sure  to  come 
face  to  face  with  that  necessity.  As  far  as  brush  goes  nothing  takes 
the  place  of  goats,  in  killing  the  growing  sprouts  and  limbs — given 
plenty  of  time.  If  quick  work  is  needed  to  get  a  grass  and  clover 
sod  on  the  pasture  land  for  next  year’s  grazing,  the  settler  will  have 
to  contract  for  the  cutting  of  such  brush  as  he  cannot  handle  for 
himself.  A  fair  ax  man  can  chop  an  acre  of  average  thick  brush 
level  to  the  ground  in  four  and  a  half  days,  laying  it  in  windrows  as  it 
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falls.  This  figuring  gives  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  clearing  brush  land 
by  contract. 

Men  are  now  asking  $7  and  $8  an  acre  where,  three  years  ago 
they  were  willing  to  take  $5  and  $6. 

The  cutting  of  the  brush  will  uncover  many  a  stump  of  the 
ancient  firs.  They  must  be  got  rid  of,  but  how?  Brute  force  and 
digging  is  the  longest  and  costliest  way.  Ten  acres,  for  an  orchard, 
we  cleared  some  years  ago  by  blasting  the  big  stumps  out  with  dyna¬ 
mite  and  Judson  powder.  This  cost  then  just  60  cents  a  stump  for 
powder,  and  the  huge  fragments  strewing  the  ground  around  were 
hauled  off  by  teams  and  sled  to  a  nearby  gulch,  where  they  were 
piled  and  burned.  It  seemed  a  never  ending  job. 

Then  we  heard  of  “  coal-pitting  ”,  or,  as  it  is  now  called  “char- 
pitting”,  and  the  problem  was  solved.  It  is  simple  enough.  Take  a 
shovel  and  start  digging  in  a  circle  round  the  stump,  about  six  feet 
from  it,  if  it  is  a  really  big  one,  (not  less  than  five  feet  across). 
Throw  the  dirt  on  to  the  stump,  so  as  to  cover  it  close  over,  about  six  to 
eight  inches  thick.  Leave  just  one  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  stump 
wherein  a  fire  can  be  started.  In  that  hole  lay  some  light  dry  wood 
and  set  fire  to  it.  In  a  few  minutes  smoke  will  begin  to  issue  from 
many  unseen  cracks  and  weak  places  in  the  covering  of  earth.  Over 
all  such  holes  throw  more  earth,  so  that  the  fire  has  no  access  to  the 
outer  air.  Very  soon  the  light  wood  where  the  fire  was  started  has 
begun  to  burn  in  the  stump  itself.  When  that  fire  glows  red  it  is  safe 
to  cover  all  in  tightly  with  earth,  and  leave  that  stump  for  the  next. 
And  then  the  next,  and  so  on  till  a  dozen  or  more  are  hidden,  each 
under  its  dirt  covering.  Then  go  back  to  the  first  and  pile  more  dirt 
on  wherever  the  inside  fire  is  sending  out  smoke.  Once  or  twice  more 
attention  of  this  kind  is  given  and  the  fire  will  do  the  rest. 

If  the  stump  is  dry  it  will  have  disappeared  within  a  week;  if 
damp  it  may  take  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to  open  the 
pit  and  spread  the  earth  covering  over  the  hole  from  which  it  was 
dug.  Only  about  half  a  bushel  of  charcoal  wdll  mark  the  site  of  the 
very  biggest  stump,  and  the  fire  will  have  followed  along  the  roots  and 
burned  them  up  also.  A  man  can  plow  right  over  the  place  where  the 
stump  stood,  and  for  a  year  or  two  nothing  but  a  stronger  and  greener 
growth  of  oats  or  grass  will  mark  the  spot. 

So  much  for  coal-pitting,  which  but  recently  has  been  described 
in  Washington  papers  as  a  new  invention  and  their  stories  copied 
into  the  Oregon  papers  too.  But  it  has  been  in  common  use  in  the 
foothill  farms  of  Benton  and  Lincoln  counties  for  eight  or  nine  years 
at  least.  This  is  the  simplest,  surest,  and  cheapest  way  to  abolish 
slumps. 

Irrigated  Lands. 

Irrigation  is  opening  the  way  to  still  more  intensive  farming  on 
ten  acre  tracts.  At  every  exhibition  of  the  farm  products  of  Oregon 
not  only  cereals,  but  alfalfa,  tame  grasses,  sugar  beets,  turnips,  man¬ 
golds  and  garden  vegetables  of  all  descriptions  and  of  first-class 
quality  are  shown  which  have  all  been  grown  on  irrigated  lands.  The 
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first,  of  small  areas,  supplied  from  nearby  streams  of  small  capacity, 
through  short  channels,  controlled  by  headgates  and  dams  of  cheap 
and  temporary  construction. 

More  or  less  litigation  has  marked  many  of  these  small  undertak¬ 
ings,  title  to  the  water  being  often  in  dispute.  The  new  comer  should 
be  very  careful  in  buying  irrigated  lands  of  this  description. 

The  water  code  of  1909  introduced  new  methods  in  control  and 
supervision  by  the  State  of  its  waters.  Surveys  by  the  State  Engineer 
of  some  20  streams,  have  been  completed  within  the  past  two  years, 
covering  acreage  aggregating  upwards  of  100,000  to  this  time.  Full 
details  of  all  these  lands  are  accumulating  in  the  State  Engineer’s 
office  at  Salem.  So  there  is  one  official  authority  from  whom  reliable 
advice  can  be  obtained  for  the  asking. 

The  second  source  of  supply  for  irrigated  lands  is  from  the  various 
Carey  Act  projects  in  Eastern  and  Central  Eastern  Oregon. 

The  third  is  from  the  lands  embraced  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
irrigation  projects,  so  far  completed  that  large  acreage  is  open  for  set¬ 
tlement.  Detailed  description  of  all  the  large,  and  many  of  the  small  ir¬ 
rigation  projects  in  Oregon  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  209  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copies  can  be  had  for 
the  asking.  This  Bulletin,  entitled  “Irrigation  in  Oregon,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  State  Engineer,  John  H.  Lewis,  who  has  been  recently 
re-elected  to  that  important  office.  It  is  believed  to  be  as  reliable  as 
it  is  interesting  and  full. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prices  of  irrigated  land  in  small  areas 
vary  on  the  large  enterprises  from  $40  per  acre  or  thereabouts  in  the 
Deschutes  Country,  to  $60  in  the  Klamath  U.  S.  project.  In  the  latter 
case  a  maintenance  fee  of  $1  an  acre  must  be  added  for  some  time. 
In  the  year  1909  it  was  reported  that  over  600  tracts,  averaging 
about  60  acres  each,  had  already  been  sold  on  the  Deschutes  Ir¬ 
rigation  &  Power  Company’s  project  near  Bend,  in  Crook  County. 
There  are  today  many  opportunities  for  our  friend,  the  $1000  man,  to 
acquire  10  acres  of  irrigable  land  with  perpetual  water  right  out  of  the 
250,000  acres  selected  by  the  State  in  Crook  County  alone  for  reclam¬ 
ation  under  the  Carey  Act. 

Prices  ranging  from  $60  to  $125  an  acre  are  asked  for  choice  por¬ 
tions  of  these  lands,  with  long-time  payments  and  6  per  cent  interest 
on  unpaid  balances.  Sometimes  the  dearest  land  will  pay  the  best, 
even  taking  the  original  big  price  into  account.  Ten  acres  of  irrigated 
land  is  about  as  much  as  a  man  can  well  cultivate  to  its  full  capacity. 

It  is  a  fair  statement  that  in  products  the  ten  acres  of  irrigated 
land  will  yield  about  twice  what  could  be  expected  from  unirrigated. 
And  in  variety  there  is  still  greater  difference. 

On  all  irrigated  land  now  open  in  Oregon  alfalfa  prospers  wher¬ 
ever  grown.  So  dairying  is  safer  and  more  constant  in  its  returns 
than  even  in  the  districts  above  referred  to. 

Fruit,  especially  small  fruits,  can  be  relied  on  to  make  phenomenal 
growth  and  yield  abundantly.  In  irrigated  districts  settlement  is 
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closer  and  life  less  isolated.  Social  improvements  are  more  accessible. 
Co-operation  among  the  ten  or  twenty-acre  irrigation  land  farmers 
could  be  more  easily  arranged,  both  as  to  products  to  be  raised  and  as 
to  the  marketing  of  them. 

The  new  possibilities  of  intensive  farming  on  these  choice  spots  are 
not  yet  exhausted.  It  seems  that  life  on  these  lands  and  under  these 
conditions  should  attract  many  who  have  left,  or  are  intending  to 
leave,  the  cities  for  the  farm.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  details 
of  advice  as  to  purchases  and  prices  already  given  in  sufficient  detail. 

There  is  yet  another  opportunity  for  the  $1000  man,  on  land  not 
many  miles  from  Portland.  Quite  a  number  of  tracts,  reached  by  the 
new  electric  lines,  have  been  bought  to  cut  up  into  five  and  ten-acre 
pieces — miniature  farms — at  prices  payable  by  instalments  spread  over 
long  terms  of  years.  Although  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount 
to  be  ultimately  paid  is  demanded  from  the  buyer  when  he  takes  pos¬ 
session,  yet  in  the  end  the  $200  or  more  per  acre  has  to  be  made  up, 
and  the  debt  hangs  for  those  years  around  the  neck  of  the  buyer. 

The  advantages  are  that  the  ten-acre  pieces  can  be  put  completely 
into  use — that  the  land  can  be  trusted,  in  any  of  the  valley  counties, 
to  justify  the  highest  intensive  farming  by  phenomenal  returns — and 
that  for  everything  raised  a  market  is  at  hand  at  first-rate  prices. 
The  city  of  Portland  grows  so  fast  that  it  absorbs  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  produce  of  the  truck  farms  and  small  ranches  in  its  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Another  point  is  that  the  tracts  now  in  question  are  specially 
adapted  to  co-operative  handling.  Of  the  standard  products  it  may 
truly  be  said  the  greater  the  quantity  the  better  the  price.  Where  one 
man  on  ten  acres  might  find  it  not  easy  to  sell  all  he  raised  at  city 
prices,  and  would  have  to  lose  either  time  or  money  in  getting  his 
produce  to  market,  ten  men  on  a  hundred  acres  would  each  fare  much 
better  by  acting  in  combination  in  both  raising  and  in  selling  their 
stuff. 

The  dairy  industry,  for  instance,  has  been  falling  into  a  few  hands 
in  the  matter  of  supplying  milk  and  cream  to  Portland.  Large  dairy 
farms,  where  from  50  to  150  cows  are  milked,  have  driven  out  the 
farmer  of  a  few  acres  with  his  five  or  six  cows.  But  many  of  these 
large  dairies  have  been  found  to  contain  tuberculous  cows  in  greater 
or  less  proportion.  A  campaign  for  purer  milk  is  in  progress,  and  the 
way  is  open  again  for  the  more  carefully  tended  cows  of  the  small 
farmer. 

Experience  has  proved  that  each  well-bred  and  well-cared-for  cow 
will  yield  a  profit  of  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  month,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  said.  The  feed  for  each  cow  can  be  raised,  by  intensive  farming 
on  such  lands  as  are  under  consideration,  on  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  acres,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Corvallis.  Thus  the  owner  of  each  of  twenty  or  thirty  adjacent  ten- 
acre  tracts  could  devote  six  of  his  ten  acres  to  feeding  four  or  five 
cows,  and  the  living  of  the  family  would  be  assured.  The  milk  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  combination  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  ten-acre  men  would 
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be  of  quantity  and  quality  well  worth  marketing  in  the  big  city.  Each 
man  would  find  in  his  remaining  four  acres  abundant  work  for  all  his 
spare  time  after  his  dairy  duties  were  attended  to.  His  small  fruits 
and  berries,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  would  be  clear  profit  on  his 
enterprise.  Eggs  and  chickens  are  ever  in  demand — yet  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  both  are  imported  into  Oregon  for  Portland’s  use. 

Suburban  Farms. 

Now  let  us  see  if  the  newcomer’s  $1000  will  give  him  a  start  on 
the  ten-acre  farms  of  these  suburban,  recently  divided  tracts. 

Out  of  his  $1000  he  must  not  pay  more  than  $250  on  his  land,  and 
must  get,  if  he  can,  postponement  of  his  second  payment  till  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  If  he  goes  over  20  or  25  miles  from  Portland,  he 
should  obtain  his  ten  acres  for  not  exceeding  $150  an  acre  in  all — 
but  adding  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  unpaid  purchase 
money.  Probably  his  payments  can  be  arranged  to  extend  over  7  or  8 
years  from  his  date  of  possession. 

Then  he  has  $750  left  for  capital  to  start  on. 

He  can  buy  tools  and  fencing  material  for  his  ten  acres  for  $50, 
and  for  $100  more  he  can  put  up  a  cabin  or  small  house  on  the  land, 
good  enough  to  start  in  for  a  year  or  two.  This  is  Oregon,  and  we 
need  far  less  protection  from  the  weather  than  in  the  states  in  the 
same  latitude  to  the  east  of  us.  He  has,  then,  $600  to  use  in  stocking 
and  developing  his  10  acres. 

Better  to  invest  more  money  in  buying  the  highest  class  of  stock 
and  get  fewer  of  a  kind,  than  to  buy  the  larger  quantities  of  cheaper 
stuff  as  advised  in  this  paper  for  the  40-acre  farmer,  with  outrange  at 
his  hand.  High-bred  stock  cost  no  more  to  keep  than  scrubs,  and 
yield  far  better.  So  buy  fine  young  Jersey  cows  for  $60  each — or 
four  still  better  bred,  for  $70  each.  A  young,  well-bred,  Berkshire,  Po¬ 
land  China  or  Chester  White  sow  will  cost  about  $15  to  $20.  There 
is  only  $300  left  and  much  to  do  with  it. 

If  our  friend  will  write  either  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Cor¬ 
vallis,  or  to  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  can  have  sent 
him,  free,  a  copy  of  a  circular  on  Poultry  Raising  in  Oregon.  He  will 
have  to  spend  about  $100  in  building  poultry  houses  and  wire  yards, 
and  stocking  them  with  enough  hens  to  make  a  commercial  start. 

So  but  $200  is  left  in  pocket.  He  must  have  a  cream  separator 
and  separate  on  the  farm,  if  he  is  to  make  the  most  from  his  pigs  and 
chickens,  for  the  separated  milk  is  to  their  life  and  prosperity  essen¬ 
tial.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  and  his  neighbors  intend  selling  milk 
for  the  Portland  market,  he  should  hold  out  one  cow  to  give  milk  for 
home  and  poultry  use.  At  present  prices  there  is  more  money  in 
selling  milk  to  the  city  dwellers  than  in  sending  cream  to  the  cream¬ 
ery.  We  pay  in  the  city  for  good  milk,  brought  to  the  door  by  the 
dairy  delivery  wagon,  5  cents  a  pint,  that  is  40  cents  a  gallon.  At  the 
same  time  the  creameries  are  paying  about  37  cents  or  38  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  fat,  taking  delivery  at  the  railroad  station  nearest  to 
the  farm,  and  returning  there  the  cleaned,  empty  cans,  or  fetching  the 
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full  cream  cans  from  the  farm  if  their  collecting  wagon  routes  pass 
that  farm. 

If  the  cream  separator  of  adequate  size  is  bought,  $50  will  so  be 
spent,  unless  it  is  bought  on  time,  the  monthly  payments  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  monthly  check  for  cream  or  milk.  Part  of  the  $150 
must  go  for  the  materials  and  labor  for  the  sheds  for  the  cows,  and 
barn  room  to  store  a  small  quantity  of  feed.  Common  rough  lumber 
will  cost,  at  any  local  mill  in  Western  Oregon,  about  $10.50  or  $11  per 
1000  feet  board  measure.  Sized  rough  lumber  $1  per  1000  feet  more. 
Shingles,  cedar  No.  1,  per  1000  $2.25.  If  the  settler  gets  off  with  $75 
so  spent  he  is  doing  well.  The  last  $75  will  have  to  be  spent  for  food 
for  man  and  beast  until  the  machine  begins  to  work  and  bring  returns. 
Here  the  chicken  yard  shows  its  value  as  a  quick  and  certain  earner: 
started  in  a  week,  and  never  stopping  from  then  on. 

The  Man  With  $2000. 

So  much  for  the  newcomer  with  $1000  in  his  pocket  on  arrival. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  our  immigrants.  Next  come  those 
with  $2000  or  thereabouts. 

Such  a  one  can,  first,  either  buy  a  small  farm  near  a  city — or, 
second,  a  much  larger  acreage  not  so  well  improved,  4  to  8  miles  back 
from  town  and  railroad  depot — or,  third,  a  small  orchard  tract — or, 
fourth,  say  20  acres  of  irrigated  land — or,  fifth,  a  stock  farm  for 
sheep  and  goats,  or  goats  and  cattle,  where  daily  access  to  town  and 
railroad  depot  is  not  required.  It  may  be  added,  sixth,  that  men  with 
that  much  money  in  pocket,  often  begin  by  renting  a  good-sized  wheat 
farm  in  the  Eastern  Oregon  counties,  put  the  most  of  the  money  into 
equipment  of  machinery  and  in  five  years’  time  have  made  money 
enough  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  land  they  farmed. 

So  there  are  six  roads,  any  one  of  which  may  be  successfully  trav¬ 
elled  by  the  man  who  arrives  with  $2000  or  more  in  his  pocket.  Often 
it  is  on  the  special  needs  or  likings  of  the  family  that  the  choice  de¬ 
pends.  Eugene,  Corvallis,  Forest  Grove,  Salem,  Dallas,  Newberg, 
McMinnville,  Albany,  and  other  towns,  have  many  tenants  for 
the  modern  houses  built  each  year  in  increasing  numbers,  who  set¬ 
tle  in  one  or  other  of  those  towns  for  all,  or  most,  of  the  year  for  the 
sake  of  the  college  education  for  their  youngsters.  Each  and  all  of 
them  are  college  towns,  offering  good  society  and  the  attractions  of 
modest  city  life  for  the  newcomer. 

1.  Land  near  any  one  of  those  towns  is  worth  now  from  $75  to 
$200  per  acre,  varying  more  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  the  house,  barn 
and  other  improvements,  than  from  any  real  difference  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  power  of  the  land  itself. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  cost  of  land  near  one  of 
these  towns  and  land  near  Portland,  on  an  electric  interurban  road. 
So  that  with  $2000  and  no  more,  taking  into  account  the  necessary 
stocking  and  fitting  of  the  small  farm,  providing  enough  money  to 
build  a  cabin  or  small  house,  it  seems  hardly  safe  to  pay  out  more  than 
$500,  as  the  first  instalment  on  land,  nor  is  it  wise  to  burden  oneself 
with  more  than  $1500  in  the  way  of  borrowed,  or  mortgage  money. 
So  that,  if  the  land  is  bought  at  the  rate  of,  say,  $125  per  acre,  not 
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over  15  or  16  acres  can  be  safely  handled.  Probably  7  per  cent  will 
have  to  be  paid  if  money  is  borrowed,  or  6  per  cent  if  a  balance  of 
purchase  money  is  left  to  carry  interest.  So  $90  or  $100  will  have  to 
be  set  aside  yearly  for  interest  from  the  earnings  on  the  farm. 

How  best  to  utilize  a  15  acre  farm  near  a  city  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer,  for  every  acre  must  pay  its  full  toll.  There  are  several  such 
farms  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Albany,  on  the  Benton  County 
side  of  the  Willamette,  which  have  for  several  years  been  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  maintain  their  owners  in  comfort. 

The  land  is  divided  up  about  as  follows:  Orchard  trees,  chiefly 
apples,  have  been  set  out  wide  apart — not  less  than  30  feet  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  the  rows  at  still  greater  spaces.  The  spare  land  between 
the  rows  is  set  in  raspberries,  loganberries  and  blackberries.  Not  less 
than  two  acres  in  strawberries.  Another  two  acres  in  cauliflowers 
and  in  winter  cabbages.  An  acre  or  two  in  tomatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  for  which  the  neighboring  town  offers  ready  sale.  Celery  is 
a  most  profitable  crop,  and  grows  vigorously  on  that  alluvial  soil.  A 
small  field  or  two  of  clover  keep  a  few  cows  going,  and  pigs  are  kept 
to  consume  the  surplus  from  the  vegetable  lands.  It  takes  more  than 
one  man’s  labor  nearly  all  the  time — possibly  a  man  and  his  growing 
boys  would  find  full  and  profitable  employment. 

2.  The  same  money  expended  on  a  larger  acreage  six  or  seven 
miles  from  town  would  probably  yield  large  returns  and  not  involve 
such  constant  labor.  But  in  this  case,  also,  a  debt  for  unpaid  purchase 
money  is  amost  a  necessity.  There  is  this  consolation.  Land  values 
are  steadily  rising,  and  no  one  seems  able  to  predict  when  they  will 
have  reached  their  highest  point.  So  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  or 
desirable  to  sell  the  farm  the  present  purchaser  can  reasonably  expect 
to  realize  an  enhanced  price.  Moreover  the  very  fact  of  his  having 
settled  on  and  worked  the  place  will  add  materially  to  its  selling  value. 
If  the  new  comer  can  buy  a  farm  in  such  location  at  the  rate  of  $40  an 
acre  he  will  have  no  complaint  to  make;  he  will  probably  be  asked 
somewhat  more  today. 

A  50-Acre  Farm. 

He  will  seek,  then,  for  a  50  or  60  acre  farm.  There  are  many  such 
in  every  county  in  Western  Oregon,  which  can  be  bought  on  such 
terms  as  $750  cash  and  the  balance  in  two,  three  and  possibly  four 
years,  carrying  6  per  cent  interest.  The  land  will  not  all  be  clear — 
and  the  new  owner  will  have  abundant  work  before  him  to  bring  all 
into  use.  It  may  be  a  comfortable  thought  for  him  that  his  labor  in 
the  clearing  is  the  best  investment  he  can  make.  The  uncleared  land 
is  usable  only  for  rough  pasture  for  the  cows  and  goats.  It  may  yield 
returns  on  a  value  of  twelve  or  fourteen  dollars  for  each  acre,  but 
cleared  and  in  crop  it  is  surely  worth  forty  or  fifty  dollars  an  acre  to 
its  owner. 

As  he  buys  his  60  acre  farm  there  should  be  not  less  than  20  acres 
in  cultivation,  15  or  20  more  partially  cleared  and  sowed  down  in 
grass,  the  balance  in  timber  or  in  brush.  This  is  about  the  condition  of 
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such  farms  as  are  for  sale  today  at  from  $30  to  40  an  acre.  If  more 
land  has  been  cleared  the  buyer  can  add  the  difference  in  value  be¬ 
tween  cleared  and  uncleared  land,  say,  $25  an  acre,  for  the  surplus  to 
the  price  he  is  willing  to  pay. 

What  shall  I  do  with  that  farm  in  that  condition?  The  20  acres 
in  cultivation  will  justify  our  friend  in  starting  a  dairy  of  8  cows, 
because  he  had  the  pasture  land  to  help  them  out.  Reason  has  been 
offered  for  the  statement  that  8  cows  will  bring  in  not  less  than  $50 
a  month.  Thirty  goats  can  be  taken  care  of  on  the  brush  or  timber 
land,  and  will  aid  in  the  complete  clearing  of  the  rough  pasture.  Kept 
under  fence  it  is  safe  to  start  a  breeding  flock.  Note  in  passing  that 
the  usual  board  and  wire  upright  fence  will  hold  the  goats  inside — 
the  old  fashioned  snake  fence,  which  still  survives  on  the  foothill 
farms,  the  goats  consider  their  special  gymnasium  and  climb  up,  and 
over  it  as  the  fancy  takes  them. 

A  couple  of  sows  and  plenty  of  chickens  complete  the  stocking  of 
the  farm.  Not  very  many  farms  in  any  county  of  Western  Oregon  are 
out  of  reach  of  the  crossroads  schoolhouse  today  and  generally  if  not  a 
church,  then  the  schoolhouse  open  for  Sunday  services  or  Sunday 
services  or  Sunday  school,  invites  the  neighbors  to  gather  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  It  does  not  cost  much  to  install  the  independent  tele¬ 
phone — and  the  sense  of  isolation  is  gone  for  good. 

One  of  our  best  friends  substituted  sheep  for  cattle  raising  and 
dairy  farming.  He  bought  a  few,  say  20,  Shropshire  ewes,  but  they 
were  of  the  best — pure  bred.  His  rule  for  several  years  has  been  to 
keep  not  more  than  forty  ewes,  selling  enough  each  year  to  hold  that 
number  good.  But  he  has  bred  up,  not  down,  and  gets  from  $10  to 
$15  for  his  buck  lambs,  and  $5  to  $10  for  the  ewes  he  sells  off  yearly. 
He  set  out  over  20  acres  in  apple  orchard  seven  years  ago,  because 
he  could  turn  sheep  into  the  orchard  when  the  trees  were  a  little 
grown.  Last  year  and  this  year  he  took  blue  ribbons  for  his  sheep, 
and  first  awards  for  apples  at  both  State  and  County  fairs.  There 
is  nothing  phenomenal  about  his  farm,  but  he  uses  good  judgment, 
works  hard  and  reads  much.  Any  new  comer  can  do  as  he  has  done — 
if — mind  the  “if” — if  he  is  willing  to  follow  the  same  road.  What  a 
picture  that  farm  makes!  Would  that  every  new  comer  could  visit 
that,  or  any  one  of  hundreds  like  it  in  this  Western  Oregon  of  ours, 
before  settling  what  to  buy  and  where  and  how  to  live. 

Our  friend  lives  six  miles  from  town.  Turning  from  the  main 
county  road  into  the  cross  road  one  drives  along  the  farm  road,  by 
the  boundary  fence,  towards  the  house,  visible  through  openings  in 
the  oaks  and  firs.  Gravel  has  been  hauled  in  summer  from  the  nearby 
creek  bottom  to  the  farm  road,  which  is  solid  and  hard  even  in  the 
winter  rains.  The  road  winds,  after  the  plowed  fields  are  left,  through 
the  grass  and  clover  fields,  on  the  other  side  of  which,  under  the  hill 
side,  stands  the  house.  A  few  nice  trees  have  been  left  for  shade,  and 

!  shelter,  in  the  grass  land.  In  their  shadow  one  sees  the  black  faced 
Shropshires  grouped  in  the  hot  days  of  summer.  The  house  is  two 
stories  high,  with  deep  veranda,  over  which  vines  are  trained  and 
bear  profusely. 
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The  flower  garden  in  front  of  the  house  is  gay — and  along  the 
fence,  shutting  off  the  barns  and  farm  buildings  is  ranged  a  row  of 
twenty  hives.  Behind  the  house  is  a  large,  clean  yard,  where  chickens 
can  scratch  and  find  full  access  to  fields  and  orchard  behind.  On  the 
left  is  the  vegetable  garden,  with  its  high,  chicken  and  hog  proof 
picket  fence.  Through  the  garden  a  little  stream  of  water  has  been 
led.  Between  the  house  and  the  hill  side,  on  red  land,  the  20  acre 
orchard  has  been  set  out,  and  gives  its  owner  not  less  than  1000  bushels 
of  the  finest  apples  to  sell.  The  two  cows,  feeding  in  the  home  field 
are  Jersey  pets — the  sow,  rooting  among  the  stumps  on  the  hill  side 
is  pure  bred  Berkshire ;  the  chickens  are  pure  bred  Plymouth  Rocks — 
for  my  friend  canot  abide  scrubs  about  his  place. 

$2000  in  Orchards. 

Our  small  capitalist,  with  orcharding  in  mind,  has  many  districts 
open  to  him,  yielding  most  excellent  fruit. 

The  largest  field  is  in  the  Willamette  Valley  itself.  In  every 
one  of  the  counties  opportunities  are  offered.  There  is  no  question  at 
all  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  all  kinds.  In  Marion  County  the 
prune  industry  has  gained  immense  proportions.  There  is  a  wide 
market  for  the  fresh  prunes  as  well  as  for  the  dried  product.  Both  in 
Linn,  Benton  and  Lane  Counties  also  the  prune  is  extensively  grown. 
Planting  was  thought  to  be  overdone  a  very  few  years  ago,  but  the 
demand  has  overtaken  the  supply.  Some  recent  statistics  were  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  profits  of  prune  growing.  The  average  showed  profits 
about  $250  per  acre  after  paying  for  cultivating,  pruning,  gathering, 
drying,  packing  and  marketing. 

Strawberry  growing  is  carried  on  in  all  the  counties  of  Western 
Oregon  and  many  Eastern  Oregon  counties,  generally  in  connection 
with  other  kinds  of  berries.  Profits  differ  widely,  but  most  growers 
expect  from  $250  to  $300  per  acre.  Raspberries,  loganberries  and 
blackberries  are  also  widely  grown,  as  well  as  some  gooseberries ;  these 
last  are  the  least  profitable  of  the  berry  crops,  the  others  average  up 
with  strawberries. 

Walnut  planting  has  been  carried  on  extensively  in  Marion,  Yam¬ 
hill  and  Clackamas  counties  during  the  last  few  years.  The  variety 
chiefly  grown  is  the  Franquette,  grafted  on  hardy  stocks.  The  oldest 
of  the  recently  planted  trees  are  just  beginning  to  bear.  When  in  full 
bearing  walnut  orchards  are  most  profitable,  certain  and  enduring. 
Several  more  tracts,  aggregating  probably  2000  acres  have  been  re¬ 
cently  opened  by  division  for  sale  in  small  pieces  of  5  and  10  acres,  at 
prices  between  $75  and  $125  per  acre. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  and  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
written  of  in  general  terms,  the  following  experiences  of  a  small  farm¬ 
er  3  miles  from  Oregon  City  may  well  be  quoted.  It  is  vouched  for  by 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Oregon  City  in  their  bulletin.  The  following 
values  are  stated  to  have  been  received  for  the  produce  from  7  acres 
of  land  during  1909  :  Strawberries,  one-half  acre,  $262.64 ;  raspberries, 
one  and  a  quarter  acres,  $245.20;  currants  and  gooseberries,  $18.40; 
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cherries  and  plums,  $15 ;  apples  and  potatoes,  $175.00 ;  twelve  tons  of 
hay  $144.00 ;  eggs  from  65  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  $128.00 ;  butter  from 
3  Jersey  cows,  $175.00;  four  pigs,  $54.65;  premiums  for  products  at 
fairs,  $50.00;  vegetables  and  fruits  for  family,  $50.00.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  are  $1317.98. 

4.  Irrigated  lands.  Enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject.  Costs 
ff  various  tracts  now  open  for  purchase  and  settlement  have  been 
?iven.  These  costs,  of  course,  are  for  unimproved  land,  but  to  which 
irrigation  water  has  been  led.  Where  other  men  have  made  purchases, 
cleared,  levelled  and  improved  the  land  as  much  as  $125  was  asked,  in 
the  most  recent  transactions  we  have  heard  of,  and  was  willingly, 
and  probably  wisely  paid. 

Stock  and  Dairy  Farms. 

5.  Many  of  the  recent  arrivals,  having  $2000  or  more,  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Western  Oregon  stock  and  dairy  farms  lying  six  or  seven 
miles  back  from  town  and  railroad  depot.  While  it  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  buy  no  other  kind  and  quality  of  land  it  is  true  that 
Ley  often  have  the  chance  to  buy  logged  off  stump  land,  of  great  in¬ 
trinsic  soil  value,  at  prices  ranging  between  $10  and  $15  per  acre,  and 
jo  to  add  largely  to  the  pasture  lands  on  their  farms.  The  method 
)f  clearing  the  stumps  from  the  logged  off  lands  by  “coal-pitting” 
)r  “char-pitting”  at  the  small  cost  of  from  50c  to  70c  a  tree,  leaving 
juch  lands  ready  for  the  plow,  has  already  been  fully  described.  There 
vill  probably  be  from  20  as  a  minimum  to  50  as  a  miximum  of  these 
)ig  stumps  per  acre  on  the  logged  off  lands.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
;ost  of  an  acre  ready  for  cultivation.  If  a  small  farm  can  be  bought, 
idjoining  the  logged-off  lands  the  chance  is  a  good  one, — if  two  acres, 
;ay,  of  the  cheap  lands  can  be  bought  for  one  in  the  limits  of  the  pur¬ 
chasable  farm.  Such  farms,  with  the  stump  land  adjoining,  in  process 
)f  clearing  make  excellent  dairy  farms,  or  stock  farms  with  sheep  and 
?oats  as  specialties.  No  more  need  be  said  here,  except  to  repeat  the 
caution — on  the  complete  stocking,  and  equipment  of  the  small  farm, 
md  its  full  use,  depend  the  profits.  Therefore  if  economy  is  essential 
et  it  be  exercised  by  limiting  the  acreage  to  be  bought,  rather  than 
)y  skimping  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cows,  stock  cattle,  sheep, 
*oats,  hogs,  and  poultry  from  which  the  living  of  the  family  must  be 
earned. 

It  is  not  needful  to  carry  further  explanations  of  what  a  man  can 
lo  with  still  larger  sums  to  be  invested  in  Oregon  lands  than  those 
ilready  dealt  with.  The  principles  laid  down  for  buying  and  stocking 
i  farm,  or  starting  on  orchard  lands,  or  on  irrigated  lands,  apply  to 
arge  as  well  as  to  small  transactions.  For  all  who  come,  if  they  are 
classified  under  any  of  the  headings  in  this  booklet,  there  is  abundant 
*oom  and  a  hearty  welcome  awaiting  them.  All  men  of  experience 
mow  that  the  advertising  worth  all  else  put  together  comes  from  the 
•eports  that  the  mail  carries  back  to  the  old  house  of  those  who  have 
ransplanted  themselves  into  this  new  land  of  promise.  So  above 
everything  exaggeration  needs  to  be  avoided  in  the  printed  accounts 
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of  what  Oregon  provides  for  her  citizens.  In  that  spirit  these  pages  - 
have  been  written,  based,  not  on  the  hasty  glimpses  of  a  quick  trip' 
through  the  country,  but  on  a  residence  here  of  over  thirty  years,  and1 
actual  sharing  in  such  experiences  as  are  described. 

For  further  information  regarding  Oregon,  write  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 


